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openly given out that Great Britain might and ought to have prevented France from entering upon the contest; a Prussian victory, he added, could alone preserve the balance of power in Europe; for that reason it ought to be desired by England. The opening of the campaign coincided with a vague but unfortunate Prussian complaint that by not forbidding the export of arms and coal to France the British Cabinet had shown too clearly its inability to be really impartial. " As for Lord Granville,5> said Bismarck, "I know him of old."* The first danger against which Lord Granville had to be on his guard was lest either belligerent should violate the treaties guaranteeing Belgium or Luxemburg. The imminence of that contingency revealed itself in a secret document published by The Times, 25th July 1870. The common guarantees of Europe made Belgium an independent nation in 1839; by signing those documents France and Prussia had both solemnly pledged themselves to prevent any violation not only of Belgium herself, but of Luxemburg also. The compact now flashed by the newspaper upon the world showed that in the August of 1866, through Benedetti as representative of Napoleon III., France agreed not to oppose Prussia's retention of her advantages gained in the recent war with Austria. In return France received permission from Prussia in the person of Bismarck
*This I have the authority of Lord Granville himself for characterising as a delusion on the part of the German Chancellor. " I never," said to me in 1886 Lord Granville himself, "saw Bismarck, but once, and then for a few minutes only during my attendance on the queen abroad. It was in a garden ; while we were chatting we suddenly heard the cry * sharp,' the cant word signifying the sovereign's approach. On this Bismarck suddenly disappeared in a shrubbery ; after that dive into the bushes I never saw him again."
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